LAURA BRIDGMAN AND OLIVER CASWELL. 
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AURA BRIDGMAN* was born in Hano- 


December, 1829. She is described as 
/having been a very sprightly, pretty in- 
fant, with bright blue eyes, and in the pos- 
‘session of all her senses. During the 
' first years of her existence, life seemed to 
be held by the feeblest tenure. When 
| about two years of age, she was very sick 
| with a violent fever. While this disease 
' raged, her eyes and ears became inflamed, 
and she-lost forever sight and hearing ; and 
even her sense of smell was destroyed. 
| At the age of four her bodily health 
| seemed restored ; but what a situation was 
i hers! The darkness and silence of the| 
+ tomb surrounded her, No mother’s smile 
called forth an answering smile. No 
| father’s voice taught her to imitate his 
sounds. To her, brothers and sisters dif- 


= We are chiefly indebted to an able report of Dr. Sam- 
nel G. Howe, Secretary of “The Perkins Institution and 
Masgachusetts Asylum for the Blind,” at Boston, for the 
interesting particulars which we here give concerning 
this remarkable girl. 
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BLIND AND DEAF MUTES. 


fered from the dog and cat only in form 
Their happy faces she could 
not behold. Their merry shouts fell upon 
the air in vain for her. 

As soon as Laura could walk, she began 
to explore the room, and then the house. 
She followed her mother, and felt of her 
hands and arms, as she was occupied about 
the house; and ‘often tried to repeat every- 
thing herself. She even learned to sew a 
little, and to knit. Her affections now be 
gan to expand, and seemed to be lavished 
upon the members of the family with pe 
culiar force. ik 

The means of comphuhibation utth her 
were extremely limited. She could be 
told to go to a place only by being pustted, 
or to come to one by/a‘sign of drawing \ 
her. ‘To pat her on the head signified 
probation; and on the back{: disapproba, 
tion, She hada sig to express her idea 
of each member of ae family. |Ditawing 
her hands down each side of her face allud: 
ed to the whiskers of one; twirling ‘her, 
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No, your name, your deeds, will be as 
legible on the hearts you leave behind, as 
the stars on the brow of evening. Good 
deeds will shine as brightly on the earth 
as the stars of heaven,’’* | 

Among the fixed principles which you 
should establish for your government, by 
no means overlook Honesty and Integrity. 
The poet never uttered a truer word than 
that 


* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


Honesty is approved and admired by God 
and man; by all in heaven, and by all on 
earth. Even the corrupt swindler, in his 
heart, respects an honest man, and stands 
abashed in his presence. 

In all your actions, in all your dealings, 
let. strict and rigid honesty guide you. 
Never be tempted to swerve from its dic- 
tates, even in the most trivial degree. 
There will be strong allurements to entice 
you from this. The appetite for gain; 
the voice of avarice, will often whisper that 


honesty may be violated to advantage. | 
There will be times when it will seem that 


its dictates may be placed aside; that/a 
little dishonesty will be greatly to your 
benefit. Believe not this syren song, 


This is the time you are in the most dan-\ 
ger of being deceived to your serious in- |’ 


jury. | 

i would have the young also cultivate 
and establish, as a fixed rule /of life, a 
friendly and accommodating disposition. 
This is all-essential to make their days 
pleasant and happy. Othey virtues will 
influence the world to respect you; but 
an affectionate disposition will cause those 
with whom you have intercourse to love 
you. Those who wish the friendship and 
good will of others, must themselves man- 


ifest a friendly disposition, and a spirit of 


kindness. | 

In all these things we see the wisdom of 
the Sayiout’s golden; rule :—“ All things 
whatsoever ye wouldthat men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.” Be 
kind, accommodating, loving, and peace- 
ful, in) the’ whole current, of your disposi- 
tion, andthe ‘cup of your life will be 
_ Sweetened with peace and joy. 

I exkoft thé, young to adopt the noble 
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motto of the coat-of-arms of the State of 
New York—* Excertsror.” 


“The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
EXcEESIOR.” 
_ Let it be the aim of évery youth to lift 
aloft this glorious banner, and soar upward 
to a surpassing ex¢ellency. Let: them 
seek to excel in all’ things high and good. 
Let them never /stoop to do an evil act, 
nor degrade themselves to commit a wrong. 
But in their principles, purposes, deeds, 
and words, let their great characteristics be 
Truth, Goodness, and Usefulness. 
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Tuts ingénious poem, from the Louisville Journal, is one 
of the best of its kind we have ever seen. Though it may 
be read from top to bottom, or from bottom to top, we ad- 
mire the pyramid most in ascending it. 


THE PYRAMID 


BY G. S. PERCIVAL. 


{To be read ascendingly, descendingly, and condescend- 


ingly.] 


There 
For aye 
Commanding, 
°Tis standing, 
With Godlike air 
Sublimely fair! 
Its frame desiring, 
Its height admiring, 
Looks on it from afar, 
Lo! every smiling star; 
To raise the pile to Heaven, 
These beauteous stones are given; 
Each pray’r for truth’s inspiringlight, 
Each manly struggle for the right, 
Each aspiration for the holy, 

Each kindly word to cheer the lowly, 
Each strong temptation nobly overcome, 
Each clamorous passion held in silence dumb, 
As slow it rete toward the upper Heaven, | 
Stone after stone unto the mass is given: 
Its base upon the earth, its apex in the skies, 
The good man’s character a pyramid doth rise. 


Menortzs or CutipHoop.—* The mem- 
ories of childhood, the long, far-away days 
of boyhood, the mother’s love and prayer, 


the ancient church and school-house, in all. 
their green and hallowed associations, come: 
upon the dark hour of sin and sorrow, as: 
well as in the joyous time, like the passage. 


of a pleasantly remembered dream, and 
cast a ray of their own purity and sweet. 
ness over it.” | 
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hand round in imitation of a spinning- 
wheel, indicated another, and so on. 

When [aura was seven years old, Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe, the successful director 
of the Asylum for the Blind, at Boston, 
heard of her situation, and went to see her. 
The parents readily consented to her go- 
ing to the institution, under his care, where 
she was received in October, 1837. Tor 
a while she was much bewilder ed, and it 
was about two weeks before the attempt 
was made to give her a knowledge of ar- 
bitrary signs, by which she could inter. 
change thoughts with others. 

The first “experiments in instructing her 
were made by taking articles in common 
use, such as spoons, knives, forks, keys, 
ete,, and pastmg upon them labels with 
their names printed in raised letters. 
These she felt very carefully, and soon 
distinguished that the crooked lines in the 
word spoon, differed as much from the 
crooked lines in ke y, as the spoon differed 
from the key in form. 

Detached labels, with the same words 
printed upon them, were then put into her 
hands, and she soon observed that they 
were similar to those pasted on the arti- 
cles. She showed her perception of this 
similarity by laying the label key upon 
the key, and the label spoon upon the 
spoon. When she had done this she was 
encouraged by the sign of approbation— 
patting on the head. 

This same process was repeated with 
all the articles which she could handle, 
and she soon learned to place the proper 
labels upon them. After a while, instead 
of labels, the individual letters were given 
to her on detached bits of paper. These 
were at first arranged side by side, so as 
to spell spoon, book, key, ete.; then 
they were mixed up, and a sign made for 
her to arrange them herself, so as to ex- 
press these words, and she did so. 


Hitherto the process of instruction had| 


been mechanical, and Laura had done only 
by imitation what others first did for her. 
But when she learned to arrange the let- 
ters into words, her intellect began to 
work, and the truth to flash upon her that 
here was a way by which she could her- 
self make up a sign of any thing that was 
in her mind, and show it to another mind. 
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At once her countenance lighted up with 
a human expression. Her immortal spirit 
seemed to be eagerly seizing upon a new 
link of union with other spirits, The 
great obstacle was now overcome, and 
henceforward it chiefly required patient, 
persevering, and judicious efforts to crown 
the success, 

It is difheult to form any just conception 
of the amount of labor bestowed upon 
Laura, to accomplish what has already 
been described. In communicating with 
her, spoken language could not be used, 
for she was destitute of hearing. Neither 
were the signs employed by deaf mutes of 
any use, for she could not see. When, 
therefore, a sign was made for her to do 
any thing, that action had to be performed 
by her teacher, while she felt the move- 
ments with her hands, and then imitated 
them. 

The next step in the process of her in- 
struction was to procure a set of metal 
types, with the different letters of the 
alphabet cast upon their ends; also a 
board, in which were square holes, into 
which she could set the types so that the 
letters on the end could alone be felt 
above the surface. Then, when an article 
was given her, the name of which she had 
learned, she would select the letters and 
arrange them in the board so as to spell 
the name. This process seemed to afford 
her much pleasure, and she was exercised 
in this way for several weeks, until her 
knowledge of words became comparatively 
extensive. 

Now came the important step of teach- 
ing her how to represent the different let- 
ters by the position of her fingers. This 
she accomplished easily and speedily, for 
her intellect had begun to work in aid of 
her teacher. She had now been under in- 
struction only about three months. During 
the first year of her instruction she learned 


to use the manual alphabet of the deaf 


mutes with great dexterity, and to spell out 
the words and sentences with which she 
was familiar, so rapidly that only those 
who were much accustomed to the lan- 
guage could follow with the eye the rapid 
motion of her fingers, 

Having mastered the manual alphabet, 
and having learned to spell readily the 
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names of every thing within her reach, she 
was then taught words expressive of qual- 
ities, as hardness and softness. This was 
more difficult than to teach her names. 
Next she was taught expressions which re- 
late to place, as on, in, into, etc. A ring 
was taken and placed on a box, then the 
words were spelled to her, and she repeat- 
ed them from imitation. 

After continuing this process for some 
time with different articles, placed on dif 
ferent objects, the same things were placed 
tn the box, and the words “ring in a box” 
spelled to her. This seemed at first to 
puzzle her much, but at length she learned 
to distinguish the use of words of this 
class. She would spell on, then lay one 
hand on the other; then spell zm, and in- 
close one hand within the other. When- 
ever the meaning of a word dawned upon 
her mind, a light spread over her counte- 
nance. 

She easily acquired a knowledge and 
use of active verbs, as to walk, run, sew, 
shake; but it was a long time before any 
distinction could be made of mood and 
tense, and the use of auxiliary verbs. 
When she first commenced forming sen- 
tences, she would use the word expressive 
of the leading idea first, as Bread, give, 
Laura ; water, drink, Laura. 

At length an effort was made to teach 
her to write, and to show her that she 
might thus communicate her ideas to per- 
sons who were absent from her. She sub- 
mitted to this process with mute amaze- 
ment, carefully imitating every motion, 
and moving her pencil over and over again 
in the same track, until she could form the 
letter. But when at last the idea dawned 
upon her, that by this mysterious process 
she could make other people understand 
what she thought, her joy was boundless, 

Never did a child apply more eagerly 
and joyfully to any task than she did to 
this; and in a few months she could make 
every letter distinctly, and separate words 
from each other. Her judgment of dis- 
tances and of relations of places, is very 
accurate. She will rise from her seat, go 
straight toward a door, put out her hand 
just at the right time, and grasp the han- 
dle with precision. 
years of age, and had been in the institu- 


When she was eleven 


tion two years, she had attained about the 
same command of language as common 
children three years old. 

To such an extent has her sense of 
touch been cultivated, that her fingers may 
well be termed her eyes and ears, for in- 
deed they serve her as very good substi- 
tutes for both. She recognizes her ac 
quaintances in an instant by touching their 
hands or their dress. The memory of 
these sensations is very vivid, and she will 
readily recognize a person whom she ‘has 
once thus touched. She has been known 
to recognize a person with whom she had 
simply shaken hands but once, after a 
lapse of six months. 

From the account thus given of the 
plan pursued in teaching Laura Bridgman, 
some idea may be had of the great amount 
of patient, persevering effort it required on 
the part of her teachers to communicate 
ideas to her sense-locked mind. But she 
has been constantly improving since enter- 
ing the institution at Boston. She has 
now acquired a sufficient command of lan- 
guage to enable her to write her thoughts 
quite intelligently. 

Laura Bridgman is now in her twenty- 
third year, and is still under the care of 
Dr. Howe. Her insatiable thirst for 
knowledge is as strong as ever, and she is 
constantly striving to learn something new. 
In her deportment she is remarkably cor- 
rect; and few persons evince a greater sense 
of propriety in regard to personal appear- 
ance. She is ever strictly conscientious, 
and manifests great respect for the rights 
of others. | 

Mrs. Emma C. Goodwin recently un- 
dertook to make Laura acquainted with 
Longfellow’s poem entitled “ Evangeline.” 
This was done through the medium of the 
fingers, by using the manual alphabet and 
signs, while Laura felt each motion.  La- 
borious as. this was, and imperfect as such 
a translation must be of the beauties of 
the original, this blind girl was delighted 
with the story, and for days, talked about 
nothing else. 

When the poem was finished, Mrs. 
Goodwin asked her if she did not wish to 
tell Mr. Longfellow some of her thoughts 
about his beautiful book. She clapped her 
hands with delight at this idea, and wrote 


—— 
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a note to the author, of which the following 


extract is the close: 


“T am so much interested in thinking of 
Evangeline, who devoted all her time in 
doing so very much good to the sick and 
afflicted people during her life. I sympa- 
thize with her much in her affliction. I 
love her very dearly ; she is so lovely and 
sweet. She is one of Christ’s ver y dear 
sisters. 

“T enjoyed myself very much in read- 
ing about Evangeline and her most beney- 
olent duties. I should love'to meet her 
with my soul in heaven, when I die on the 
earth. 

“From Laura Brineman.” 


How gratifying must it be to the heart 
of the poet to have lighted for awhile, 
with the sunny creatures of his imagina- 
tion, the dark night in which the spirit of 
this girl is bound. But if the poet has 
reason to rejoice at such noble triumphs 
of his muse, what must be the feelings of 
him to whom Laura is indebted for all 
that she is more than a human being merely 
in form! 

Her mind must continue to dwell in 
darkness and stillness as profound as that 
of midnight. Of beautiful sights, sweet 
sounds, and pleasant odors, she has no con- 
ception. Nevertheless she appears happy, 
and never seems to repine at her lot. The 
immortal spirit implanted within her can 
not die; and though imprisoned in the dark- 
est, dungeon, and its avenues with the out- 
ward world almost wholly cut off, still the 
skill and perseverance of man has opened 
a door through which may be enjoyed an 
intercourse with ‘surrounding minds. 


OLIVER CASWELL. 


Lixe Laura Bridgman, this boy is a blind, 
deaf mute. At the age of four months 
he was attacked with the scarlet fever; 
in four weeks he became deaf; in a few 
weeks more blind, and in six months, 
dumb, On entering the institution at Bos- 
ton, under the supervision of Dr. Howe, 
he manifested great eagerness to examine 
every thing he could feel or smell. 

His signs were very expressive; and 
the natural language of laughing, crying, 


sighing, kissing, and embracing, was per- 
fect. In teaching him the arbitrary signs, 
& process very similar to that by which 
Laura had been taught, was employed, 
though the finger language was introduced 
to him at once, in connection with the 
raised letters and the article. 

Laura became very much interested in 
him. She would twine her fingers in 
among his and those of his teacher, so as 
to learn every motion. At one time, when 
he succeeded in imitating the motions made 
for him, Laura clapped him heartily on 
the back, and jumped up and down, so 
great was her joy. In half an hour, Oli- 
ver learned more than half a dozen letters, 
and seemed very much delighted with his 
success, and the approbation given him. 

But it was quite evident that thus far 
he had merely been imitating the motions 
of his teacher, without any perception of 
the relation between the sign and the ob- 
ject. At length, when he did perceive this 
relation, it was not accompanied by that 
radiant flash of intelligence, and that glow 
of joy which marked the delightful moment 
when Laura first perceived it. 

Oliver is now about twenty-four years 
of age. His natural ability is small, and 
his acquired knowledge is much more lim-, 
ited than that of Laura. He received no 
instruction until he was twelve years of 
age, consequently lost the most precious 
years for learning. Nevertheless, he has 
been taught to express his thoughts both 
by finger language, and by writing. 

A most remarkable change has been 
effected in his disposition. When he en- 
tered the institution, he was often very 
willful, and sometimes showed outbursts 
of temper which were fearfully violent. 
Now he seldom exhibits any signs of tem- 
per. He even bears the teasing of other 
boys with gentleness and patience. This 
shows the effect which kind and gentle | 
treatment has had upon his character, 

Dr. Howe says of him, in relation to his 
temper, “It seems hardly possible that the 
gentle and affectionate youth, who loves 
all the household, and is beloved by all in 
return, should be the same who, a few 
years ago, scratched and bit, like a young | 
savage, “those who attempted to control 
him.” 
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THE YACHT AMERICA. on 


HE srdchi America is here represented the yachts of all nation During the ex- 
iT as she appeared when ready for the, hibition of the World’s Fair, the Earl of 


great sailing match at Cowes, Eng- 
Jand, on the 22d of August, 1851, On 
this occasion the starry flag of America 
met the flag of England in a contest of 
peace, for the mastery of the sea, It was 
a scene of no ordinary interest. 

England excels all nations for yachts, 
or pleasure boats. Hundreds of her 
wealthy noblemen and merchants have 
yachts for pleasure sailing. Great encout- 
-agements are held out for their improve- 
ment, There has been organized a Royal 
Yacht Club, and every year a splendid sil- 
ver cup is given as a prize to the winner 
in the sailing race. This race is open to 


*Pronounced Yot. This form of, me vessels belongs 
to, and stands at the head of the class termed “Schooner,” 


“ 
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“Wilton, Commodofe of the Royal Yacht 
Club; tendered in invitation to our coun- 
trymen to come over and contend for the 
royal prize’ ~~. 

“In behalf of the.New York Yacht Club, 
the invit tation was accepted, and the yacht 
América was sent over hn CS command 
of ‘the Commodore, John tevens, and 

is associates, Colonels J. A> ‘Hamilton 

and W, E. Stevens, to enter the lists and 
contend for the prize, which, as yet}shad 
never been snatched from the hardy isl. 
anders of Albion. 

“When the America quietly glided into 
British waters, she was right nobly receiv- 
ed.. She was the first American yacht seen 
on those waters, and the Earl of Wilton, 
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